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FRANCE PROPOSES DANUBIAN UNION 


N a speech before the Finance Commission of 

the Chamber of Deputies on March 1, M. Tar- 
dieu reported that in Geneva he had urged the 
representatives of Austria, Hungary and the 
Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia—to form a Danubian union based on 
a system of preferential agreements and import 
quotas, and had promised them the support of 
France, Great Britain and Italy for the realiza- 
tion of this scheme. His speech represented one 
more attempt to reconstruct the economic unity 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
thus revive trade between the Succession States, 
now hampered by high tariffs and drastic cur- 
rency restrictions.* France’s willingness to in- 
clude Austria and Hungary in the proposed union, 
from which, to Warsaw’s dismay, Poland was 
omitted, constitutes a new development in French 
foreign policy, which in Eastern Europe has 
hitherto concerned itself primarily with the in- 
terests of the Little Entente. 


The failure of M. Tardieu to mention Germany 
among the great powers invited to cooperate in 
the formation of the Danubian union, however, 
aroused considerable apprehension not only in 
Berlin, but in Vienna and Budapest, where the 
French proposal was viewed as a political scheme 
designed to detach Austria and Hungary from 
Germany and to bring them under French fi- 
nancial control. On March 3 the German govern- 
ment, ostensibly in reply to the plea for economic 
rapprochement made on February 16 by the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, Dr. Buresch, notified Vienna 
that it was willing to extend preferential treat- 
ment to Austrian goods, provided other states 
agreed to waive the most-favored-nation clause. 
Germany’s move for bilateral negotiations with 
Austria was attacked in the French press as an 
attempt to thwart the Tardieu proposal. On 
March 5, nevertheless, the French government 


*“The Paralysis of Eastern Europe,’’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 
XI, No. 12, January 22, 1932. 


formally acquainted all interested states, includ- 
ing Germany, with its plan for a Danubian union, 
and the French Ambassador in Berlin assured the 
Wilhelmstrasse that German cooperation had 
been envisaged from the start. 

Despite this belated bid for German support, 
the French proposal has met with little enthus- 
iasm in the Danubian countries. The three agra- 
rian states—Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
—would welcome French loans or credits, but see 
no object in lowering tariff duties on each other’s 
agricultural products. They agree, moreover, 
that Germany offers a much better market for 
their surplus foodstuffs than Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, which import relatively little grain, and 
consequently favor the conclusion of preferential 
agreements with the Reich, modeled on the Ger- 
man-Rumanian convention which went into effect 
on March 16 and which provides for tariff reduc- 
tions on Rumanian corn and barley. Austria, 
whose industrial development is inferior to that 
of Czechoslovakia, fears the effects of Czech com- 
petition under a Danubian preferential agree- 
ment. Even Czechoslovakia, which received a 
loan of $24,000,000 from the French government 
on March 5, and was described by M. Tardieu on 
that occasion as the axis of Eastern Europe and 
France’s mainstay in Geneva, finds small com- 
fort in the prospect of a Danubian union, since: 
its chief exports go not to Southeastern Europe, 
but to Great Britain and Germany. 

Nor has the skepticism of the Danubian coun- 
tries been dispelled by the lukewarm attitude of 
Great Britain, whose sanction of the French 
scheme was limited to the guarded statement in 
a communiqué issued on March 12 by Sir John 
Simon and M. Tardieu that the two governments 
had agreed to cooperate for the purpose of appeas- 
ing Europe’s political rivalries and of hastening 
economic reconstruction. Italy’s response, con- 
tained in a memorandum of March 7, offered even 
less encouragement. The Fascist government, 


which is opposed to the formation of a Danubian 
federation under French auspices, declared that 
the conflict of interests in Eastern Europe made 
a general accord impracticable, and urged the 
conclusion of bilateral preferential agreements 
between industrial and agricultural] states, simi- 
lar to those signed by Italy with Austria and 
Hungary early in March, which provide for the 
mutual grant of credit and transit facilities. In 
addition, Italy expressed particular concern re- 
garding the economic plight of Austria and Hun- 
gary, and suggested that direct aid should be im- 
mediately extended to these two countries. A 
similar position was taken by the German mem- 
orandum of March 16, which stated that neither 
Austria nor Czechoslovakia can absorb the agra- 
rian surplus of Southeastern Europe, and that 
the situation of the Danubian countries, among 
which Germany would include Bulgaria, can be 
relieved only by preferential arrangements with 
industrial states. 


While the Tardieu proposal has once more re- 
vealed a sharp divergence of opinion regarding 
the solution of Europe’s economic problems, it is 
expected that some form of Danubian coopera- 
tion will be recommended by the Financial Com- 
mission of the League of Nations which has been 
in session in Paris since March 3, seeking to settle 
the question of the priority of League loans over 
other loans contracted by Eastern European 
countries and to find a method of furnishing the 
latter with necessary financial assistance. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether the formation 
of a Danubian union would restore public con- 
fidence sufficiently to permit the flotation of loans 
adequate for the needs of Austria, Hungary and 
the Little Entente. The fact that the French loan 
to Czechoslovakia, which is regarded as the best 
financial risk in Eastern Europe, could not be 
floated on the open market and will be granted 
by the French Treasury would indicate that the 
prospect of further lending by French investors 
is somewhat problematical. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN. 


Will Ireland Seek Independence? 


Eamon de Valera and his Fianna Fail party 
defeated the ten-year-old régime of President 
Cosgrave in the Irish Free State general election 
of February 16 on a program calling for practical 
recognition of the independent status of the Irish 
Free State. Following his election as President 
of the Free State on March 9, de Valera an- 
nounced that when the Dail Eireann reassembled 
on April 20 he would present proposals to abolish 
the oath of allegiance and to discontinue pay- 
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ments to the British Treasury of £3,000,000 an. 
nually on account of land annuities. Both mat- 
ters, he has insisted, are domestic issues on which 
he holds the mandate of the people. A declara- 
tion regarding the necessity of unifying all Ire- 
land further emphasized the concern of the 
President with the creation of a united and inde. 
pendent nation. Ulster officials have ridiculed 
this suggestion. Concern has been expressed, 
however, over the danger that extremist groups 
on each side of the boundary may be encouraged 
to violence on the anniversary Sunday of the Re- 
publican Easter rebellion of 1916. 


In answer to de Valera’s proposals, Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
MacDonald government, declared on March 18 
that “any suggestion that obligations solemnly 
entered into by the two countries could be re- 
pudiated or varied by either side as though it 
concerned that side alone would cause the gravest 
concern, and, if seriously pursued, would un- 
doubtedly revive bitterness and differences which 
it was hoped had been removed forever.” It is 
not without significance that the warning to de 
Valera should have been sounded by the author 
of the new English tariff. Ninety per cent of the 
Free State’s exports go to England at present, 
a condition which might not continue if Dublin 
withdrew from the Commonwealth. On March 
22 the Anglo-Irish situation was brought before 
the House of Commons by J. H. Thomas, Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, who declared it to be one 
of “gravity and seriousness.” 

President de Valera has a working majority 
in the Dail Eireann for ordinary purposes, since 
he and his Labour allies possess 78 votes against 
73 for the opposition. Labour, which holds the 
actual balance of power, is also opposed to the 
oath of allegiance, but considers that conditions 
in the Free State demand priority for social and 
economic legislation. The Senate, furthermore, 
remains in the control of President de Valera’s 
opponents. 

Thus far President de Valera has proceeded 
with restraint and has consequently been repudi- 
ated by Sinn Fein, the revolutionary republican 
organization of which he was one of the founders. 
Furthermore, the Irish Republican Army, another 
revolutionary group with which de Valera was 
associated at one time, has declared that it is now 
the legitimate army of the state; President de 
Valera, however, has stated quite emphatically 
that there is room in Ireland for only one military 
authority—the existing army which he inherited 
from the Cosgrave régime. 

WILBUR L. WILLIAMS. 
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